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The Seal Impressions on an Early Babylonian Contract 
(Harvard Semitic Museum^ No. 109). — By David G. 
Lyon, Professor in Harvard University, Cambridge, 

Mass. 

In the year 1890 there was bought at auction in London for 
the Harvard Semitic Museum a clay tablet of the kind com- 
monly known as case tablets. The case or envelope is intact, 
save for three small breaks, one at one end and two at the 
other, but the few missing signs are easily supplied from the 
context. In a duplicate copy bought for Lord Amherst at the 
same auction, a considerable part of the covering is broken 
away, thus revealing the inner tablet. As is generally known, 
the record on the covering of a case tablet is the same as that 
on the tablet within, the main difference being that the covering 
is often provided with a considerable variety of scenes made by 
the impression of the seals of persons named in the writing 
(contracting parties, witnesses, judges, etc.). 

The tablet is dated in the reign of Samsu-iluna (about 2200 
B. C), son and successor of Hammurabi, of the first Babylonian 
dynasty. 

The record is of the division of an inheritance (real estate and 
personal property) between several heirs, followed by the usual 
statement that the division is complete, to the satisfaction of all 
parties concerned, and by the pledge that no one of them would 
ever bring a suit against the others. To this they swore in the 
name of Samas, Aa, Marduk and Samsu-iluna the king. There 
are ^yq witnesses, including the scribe Shamas-nasir. 

The name of the place of the transaction is partly effaced by 
seal impressions, but the mention of Samas, Aa, the Euphrates 
and Sippar shows that the region is that of Sippar. 

In examining this tablet anew recently I was struck by the 
•number of the seal impressions and by the excellence of some of 
them. Of these impressions there are 25, several of which are 
made over the written spaces. One side has 7, the other 6 ; one 
end 3, the other 2; one edge 4, the other 3. Where impression 
and writing "are mingled each obscures the clearness of the other. 
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There is much repetition. To show how the impressions are 
grouped I have prepared a diagram (Figure 1), which may be 
converted by a little imagination into a solid represent- 
ing the tablet. A and E are the two ends, B and D the two 
edges, C and F the two sides. The numbers indicate the 
position of the seal impressions, the distinction by suspended 
letters being for ease of reference. The same number indi- 

Figtjre 1. 
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Diagram of Tablet showing positions of seal impressions 
on the various surfaces. 

cates the same seal. It thus appears that A and the right hand 
portion of B C D were stamped by the owner of seal 1 ; the 
middle portion of B C D by seal 2 ; E and the left hand portion 
of B C D by seal 3. On side F four seals were used, two of 
them twice each. A and B, likewise C E F above the dotted 
line, at the time of writing were left bare for the seal impres- 
sions; also D, except that the lines of writing run over on this 
edge from C. The record is therefore confined to the space 
below the dotted lines on C E F. 



Plate I. 
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The photographic plates representing the six surfaces of the 
tablet corresponding to the parts of the diagram, ABC, 
etc. , may be readily identified, arid must be constantly consulted 
in order to understand the description of the seal impressions. 

Figure 2 is given to show the tablet as a whole. Incidentally 
it shows the arrangement of the seal impressions on one end (A) , 
one edge (B), and one side (C). In size the tablet is about 
3-J- x 2-J- inches, the thickness being about 1^ inches at the ends, 
and nearly ^ inch more in the middle of the tablet. 

Figure 2. 




General View of the Tablet, Showing the Face (C), 
End (A), and one Edge (B). 

Plate I reproduces edge B, side C (which is the front of the 
tablet) and edge D. 

Plate II gives end A, end E, and side F, on which the in- 
scription ends. Side F may also be dimly seen on Plate I, 
at the top. 

In some cases we do not have the full impression, but the 
owner meant always apparently to give the most important part 
of the seal. There are inscriptions on the impressions of only 
four of the seals, though one of these four (1) is used seven 
times, the second (2) six times, the third (6) twice, and the 
fourth (7) once. The other three seals (3, 4, 5) may have been 
without inscriptions. 
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The seal most often used (1) belonged to the first witness, 
Dadu-sa (?) son of Ahum, servant of the god Bel (or Sin ?) . 
On one side of the inscription is a male and on the other a 
female deity, both standing. The pose and attire of the god 
are well known as characteristic of Adad, the weather god. 
The goddess is doubtless his spouse, Shala. Each has his back 
to the inscription, and they consequently face each other. The 
figure of Adad appears in but one of the impressions (l d ), but 
that of Shala in four (1, l a , l c , l f ). The remaining two im- 
pressions of this seal give only the three lines of inscription, 
except that Shala's elbow can be seen also on l b . Of the three 
impressions on A, that in the middle was made last, and it has 
partly effaced the figures of the deities made by the two earlier 
impressions of the same seal. 

The second seal (2; 2 a is clearer) is used six times. It has as 
center what I suppose to be a sacred tree, on either side of 
which stands a beardless deity, i. e., a goddess, with hands up- 
lifted. Above the tree, an image of the sun, resting in the 
upturned crescent of the moon. On either side of the sun, look- 
ing toward it, a head like that of a man. Behind the deity on 
the left of the tree are two figures of the Ea-bani type, half man 
and half bull, placed one above the other. Behind these is a 
third deity, bearded, looking toward the spectator, the right 
hand extended. All these deities wear long hair, which appears 
as a large bushy mass about the neck. 

There are three short lines of writing, in all probability cut 
on the seal after the completion of the carving. The first, on 
the figure of one of the goddesses, contains the owner's name, 
but is illegible. The owner is son of Gimil-Shamash (1. 2), and 
worshiper of the fire god Gibil (1. 3). 

The third seal, likewise used six times, presents a sacrificial 
scene (3). On the right is a deity, presumably Shamash, sitting 
on a stool or throne with curved seat and paneled sides, his feet 
resting on a footstool, in his extended right hand a ring and a 
rod, the whole attitude being just that of Shamash in the bas- 
relief on the Hammurabi monument containing the code of laws, 
in the relief on the Abu-Habba tablet, and elsewhere. Above 
the god's right hand, the sun and the moon, as in seal No. 2. 

Facing the god and gazing upon him is the turbaned figure of 
a man, his right hand held aloft, and in his left a kid or a lamb. 
His garment, open in front, reveals the left leg. 
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Beneath the kid is the most interesting figure of the compo- 
sition. It is a human shape with uplifted hands, the lower part 
of the body terminating in the tail of a fish (?), and on the back 
a projection looking like wings. 

Behind the sacrificer and facing the same direction, is another 
deity with uplifted hands, presumably the wife of the Sun god. 

Between this deity and the sacrificer are two other figures : 
above, a beast lying down ; below, a composite creature, fish 
and man, holding the hands aloft. 

The seal 3 b is clearly the same, though only a small part is to 
be seen, since the impression is made across the written surface. 
But the winged figure with the kid above it removes all 
doubt. 

Regarding 3 d , 3 e the case was at first not so clear, and I long 
thought that these came from a fourth seal. The central figure 
in 3 d with the man-fish before it, and with the hair like a curved 
cue behind the back, is the same as on 3. Moreover, there 
stands before this figure a priest offering a kid, as in 3, 3 a , 
though only the legs of the kid are preserved, the body being 
lost by a small break. The winged figure is similarly lost. The 
seated deity on the right is not given in this impression, but in 
compensation we have four figures on the opposite side of 3 d , 
namely a standing deity turned toward the left; near his 
shoulder, a head, that of a demon perhaps; below, the long 
body of a serpent ; and below this a kneeling, diminutive figure 
in human shape, looking toward the spectator. Just behind the 
head of the sacrificer are to be dimly seen the fore-legs of the 
kneeling animal, clearly seen in 3 and 3 a . There is no doubt 
therefore that 3 d is the same as 3. 

Of 3 e and 3 C little is discernible, but quite enough to remove 
all uncertainty as to their identity. Of 3 e note the lower 
part of the kneeling figure, and of the two standing figures 
before him. Likewise the serpent above the Jmeeling figure. 
Of 3 C may be seen the serpent, the man-fish, and the uplifted 
hands of the goddess who stands between them. 

Of the seal impressions on side F, three (4, 6 a , 5 a ), being made 
on the written surface, are too faint for description. No. 4 
seems to contain two deities, and between them a zigzag symbol 
of the lightning. The identity of 6 a with 6 seems almost cer- 
tain, in spite of the faintness of the impression ; 5 a seems also to 
be the same as 5. Fortunately 5, 6, and 7 are clear. 
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No. 5 is a sacrificial scene, in general similar to 3, though the 
god in this case is standing. In his extended right hand is a 
rod, and his right foot is slightly raised, as if resting on some 
object. Above the kid which the worshiper presents are the 
sun and the moon, and behind the worshiper a goddess with 
hands erect. Behind her, a crude tree and part of another figure. 

No. 6 contains an inscription in four lines, on the right of it 
Adad, the weather god, and on the left Shala his spouse, each 
with back to the inscription, and therefore standing face to face, 
as was the case in seal 1. (See l d , l f .) 

I have left till the last the most complicated seal of all (No. 
7). The impression measures about one inch high by about 1^ 
inches wide. The seal is divided into two registers, an upper 
and a lower, separated by that twisted rope-like ornamentation 
which is occasionally found on seals, and which often enters 
into the decoration of larger works of art. 

The lower half shows traces of an inscription in at least two 
lines. There are two Ea-bani figures contending, and between 
them a fish. There is likewise a well shaped nude figure of a 
man contending with an animal. 

In the upper half the central figure is a god facing the right, 
in his uplifted right hand a rod, as if in the act of striking, 
or more likely a lance, since it is held not by the end but by 
the middle. In front of him is a small animal running towards 
him. Then a door in which stands a human shape with hands 
aloft. Then a fox running toward the door, and on the ex- 
treme right a human figure. Below the door, an obscure shape, 
an animal (?) possibly, also an obscure figure below the fox, 
and another near the face of the god with uplifted lance. 

Behind this god are four other figures, an ox lying on the 
ground, a diminutive animal above the ox, then the legs and 
body of a large bird, and lastly a mouse or a rat of unmistak- 
able form. 

I have gone thus into detail because it seemed worth while to 
illustrate by one example the old Babylonian method of sealing 
tablets. The significance of a seal impression was the same as 
among us today. It was an additional security. Its import- 
ance among the Babylonians was even greater than among us, 
because, owing to the absence of curves in the writing, the 
chirography of a man was not so characteristic. Hence the 
necessity of a large number of witnesses to an important trans- 
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action, sometimes a dozen or more. As a safeguard against 
forgery, witnesses as well as contracting parties of both sexes 
affixed their seal impressions to the record. Names of men 
might be forged, but not impressions of their seals. 

It may well be that seal impressions not only had this busi- 
ness value of identification and legitimation, but that they were 
also thought of as possessing talismanic virtue, particularly 
when, as was usually the case, they contained representations of 
the gods. 

But why duplicate a seal so often, and why cover all blank 
spaces and even written spaces of the tablet with seal impres- 
sions, sometimes to the extent of making the record in places 
illegible ? Perhaps as an additional safeguard against tamper- 
ing in any way with the record. 

But of greater interest than these questions are the seal im- 
pressions themselves. In a pictorial way they tell us much 
regarding the costumes, natural history, religious beliefs and 
practices, and the development of art at the time wh6n the seals 
were cut ; and we shall not go far astray, I think, in assuming 
that a seal is not much older than a tablet on which its impres- 
sion occurs. The study and publication of such seal impressions 
has therefore an importance hardly inferior to that of the trans- 
actions recorded on the tablets. 

In one respect dated seal impressions are of fundamental 
importance, in that they furnish the only sure means for classi- 
fying the seals themselves, which exist in such large numbers 
in the great collections. Seals of different dates will reflect the 
changing ideas and tastes of the times, and those from different 
parts of the country may show enough difference of character 
to justify us in speaking of different local schools of art. But 
for many of the seals brought from the East, it is impossible to 
learn their provenance, owing to the conditions under which 
they are found and exported. A comprehensive study of 
seal impressions on dated tablets of known provenance is there- 
fore most desirable, since it may furnish data sufficient for both 
geographical and chronological classification of the seals. 

It is believed that the large collections of tablets in the 
museums would furnish adequate material for such study. One 
of the niost valuable contributions to the growth of Assyriology 
would be a. volume giving in photographic reproduction a large 
selection from the seal impressions on dated cuneiform tablets. 



